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“A Future for the Denominations?” 


Reproduction for our readers of some very frank words 

by Dr. Nathaniel Micklem in the British Weekly 

(“Ilico’s Column”) for February 22 implies no judg- 

ment as to the exactness of his English observations 

or as to their relevance to America, but only our con- 
viction that they should be read. 


Dr. Micklem affirms the inseparability of Christianity 
and the Christian Church since “the Bible knows nothing 
of solitary religion.” (The reference is to a remark of 
John Wesley’s.) Christianity must be understood as 
corporate. It is “the common life of the people of God.” 
Nevertheless the churches are today something less than 
an asset to Christianity. 

Christians in England “are beginning to realize that 
they are a relatively small minority. We are becoming 
aware of the quite colossal ignorance of Christianity in 
ever wider circles of the national life. Ask the generality 
of men, ‘what think ye of Christ,’ and the answer probably 
is ‘we do not think of Him at all.” We have come to that 
point, or near to it. Such people have not repudiated 
Christianity, for you cannot repudiate that which you do 
not know.” The British people are still religious to a 
degree. On certain occasions they definitely want religious 
services. But this attitude connotes little in the way of 
acceptance of Christian teaching and “if the Church were 
not there and the Masons or the Rotarians offered to per- 
form these functions instead of the Church,” it is a ques- 
tion whether most people would notice the difference. 

“It has long been a popular cry of Protestant controversy 
that in the Roman Church the priest comes between man 
and God ; we are now beginning to realize that men outside 
the churches are saying that all our churches come between 
man and God.” Parsons tend to be looked on with sus- 
picion even though an individual Mr. So-and-so may be 
thought well of. It does not occur to the ordinary man 
that “the Christian churches in his neighborhood have the 
answer to his pressing and difficult questions.” It rarely 
happens that the Christian community counts for very 
much “in the life of the neighborhood as a whole.” 

The thought that organized religion should stand be- 
tween man and God is appalling indeed but it has happened 
before. “We think of the Pharisees in the time of Christ ; 
we are very willing to agree that this happened just before 
the Reformation; but we are most unwilling to con- 
template the possibility that it may be happening now in 
connection with our own churches.” Much can be said 
in defense of the Church, including the fact that it has 
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stood up so well in the chaos of Europe. Put the ordinary 
man judges Christianity by the local churches and chapels 
in his own neighborhood. “The Church spelt with a 
capital letter may really be something like what we desire, 
but the churches are not. It is locally that our failure is 
so great, however excellent the speeches of leaders or the 
exhortations of the British Council of Churches. [Local 
churches are not in many cases fellowships such as to be 
the models and admiration of all the community ; they are 
not as a rule concerned with life where the ordinary man 
has to live it.” 

There are people in almost every sizeable community 
who sense this situation and there is a disposition to or- 
ganize interdenominationally. Some local Christian Coun- 
cils are useful but occasional interdenominational meetings 
are not adequate to express an “intimate corporate life.” 
A really zealous interdenominational fellowship would 
threaten the creation of a new denomination—which could 
hardly be contemplated without “despair.” 

The ecumenical movement is “a movement of leaders 
rather than of the rank and file—there is a growing sense 
of the Church as a whole, but at present this has very little 
local expression. Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Anglicans have much more feel for their 
denominations than for the-Church as a whole; ‘inter- 
denominational’ activities are still, so to put it, an extra 
in addition to the denomination’s ordinary work.” These 
facts give concern to many people as they contemplate the 
return of the men in the services. Nothing is more needed 
than a revival of religion but the writer suspects “that 
a real revival of religion would sweep our denominations 
‘away ; one urgent question is whether such a revival would 
not find one of its chief hindrances and barriers in the 
denominations themselves.” 

It happens that on the same page with Dr. Micklem’s 
column there is an article entitled “A Spiritual Survey” 
written by Rev. Edward Vernon. He finds that in resi- 
dential areas the numbers of the “religiously indifferent, 
the spiritually apathetic and complacent . . . are dis- 
turbingly high.” In the universities students learn “the 
most advanced information about the physical world” but 
in spiritual matters remain at the Sunday school level. In 
industrial areas a wide gap exists between “the mentality 
of the Church and that of the people. The position of the 
Church in these districts is very grave.” 


“World Population in Transition” 


The Annals of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for January is devoted to the above topic. 
The articles by outstanding students of population statis- 
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tics, with others published earlier, constitute a compre- 
hensive study of trends, phases and factors in population 
change. In his introduction the editor, Kingsley Davis, 
speaks of “the momentous shifts” that are taking place in 
the growth, distribution and composition of the world’s 
population. With the wealth of material we must deal 
selectively. 

Under the title “The World Demographic Transition” 
Dr. Davis cites the industrial revolution as supplying an 
unprecedented impetus to population increase by making 
possible the movement of human masses and producing a 
less wasteful balance between fertility and mortality. The 
Table below indicates world population growth between 
1650 and 1940. Power machinery and inventions, im- 


TABLE I 
Estimated World Annual Per Cent 
Population Growth During 
Date (Millions) 4 Preceding Period> 
1650 545 
1750 728 0.29 
1800 906 0.44 
1850 1,171 0.51 
1900 1,608 0.63 
1940 2,171 0.75 


« Figures except that. for 1940 from Carr-Saunders, World Popu- 
lation. The 1940 estimate from League of Nations Statistical 
Yearbook for 1941-142. 


b Average geometric rates calculated by the exponential formula. 


proved agricultural techniques and transportation stimu- 
lated commercial agriculture and produced effective food 
distribution and thereby reduced famine and undernourish- 
ment. Sanitation and scientific medicine helped to reduce 
mortality, while urbanization and the higher standards of 
living that accompany industrialization tended to decrease 
the birth rate. 
Europe’s Peak Passed 


The peak rate of increase has been reached in north- 
western Europe and its population is likely in the future 
to remain static or to decline. In past centuries the de- 
crease in both birth and death rates, occurring as it did 
earlier in Europe than elsewhere, “released a great amount 
of energy from the eternal chain of reproduction” which, 
applied to other phases of life enabled her to assume world 
leadership. The European proportion of the world popula- 
tion rose between 1650 and 1933 from 18 to 35 per cent. 
Numerical growth was accompanied by geographical ex- 
pansion. Wherever European civilization has touched, 
the death rate has improved. But elsewhere the charac- 
teristic accompaniment of a reduction in births is usually 
delayed, especially in agrarian cultures. The result has 
been a tremendous expansion in population in such areas 
as Africa and Asia. With the Western peoples now ap- 
proaching stability the possibility that Asia’s population 
will double or even triple in a few decades, while at the 
same time acquiring western instrumentalities, raises a 
problem. The fear that expresses itself in race antagonism 
has no basis, however, since the same changes that give 
dominance eventually cause a decline in fertility, thus 
tending to correct imbalance. 


High Living Standard Supports More People 


A rising standard of living and abandonment of the 
subsistence idea permits an economy that will support 
more people. But, having increased the food supply 
through technological advance, a society cannot maintain 
that supply without also maintaining a high standard of 
living. Return to a mere subsistence economy is impos- 


sible because a society’s “food-producing capacity depends 
on all its other capacities, which would disappear under 
subsistence conditions.” 

Statistical indices show that cultural development js 
advancing faster than population growth. Countries with 
the lowest fertility rates have the least illiteracy. Table II 


TABLE IIa 

Per Cent Per Cent Crude 

Illiterate Dependent on Birth 

Region (age 10 & over) Agriculture Rates 
World 59 60 39 
North America 4 25 20 
Oceania 14 30 23 
Europeb 15 36 23 
U.S. S. R. 40 67 45 
South America 54 65 41 

Central America 

& Caribbean 59 72 44 
Asiab 81 69 44 
Africa 88 77 48 


« Figures represent the weighted average obtained by combining 
the official or estimated rates for all of the countries within the area. 
b Exclusive of the U. S. S. R. 


shows literacy, fertility, and dependence on agriculture 
for the world and the several continents in 1930. With 
industrialization rapidly increasing and the dependence on 
agriculture correspondingly decreasing in large areas of 
the world it seems possible that the peak of world popula- 
tion growth will be reached in the next century and that 
the new “demographic balance” will become general. 


Regional Differences 


Industrialized countries—Philip M. Hauser, assistant 
director of the United States Bureau of the Census, and 
Conrad Taeuber of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
discuss “The Changing Population of the United States.” 
From 3,939,000 in 1790 the population of this country 
grew to 131,669,000 in 1940. “The prospect is that the 
population of the United States will have reached relative 
stability or actual decline before the end of this century.” 
The situation in this country resembles in this respect 
that in “the other economically advanced industrial and 
urbanized nations, including Europe (except for the eastern 
and southern parts), Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the white population of the Union of South Africa.” 
Combined these nations represent a little less than one-fifth 
of the world’s population. 

Projections derived from past European trends are 
presented by Dudley Kirk of the Office of Population Re- 
search at Princeton University and these support Dr. 
Davis’ prognostications about that area. Dr. Kirk finds 
“a substantially lower rate of growth” indicated for the 
present decade “than in the thirties, regardless of war, and 
during the fifties a lower rate of growth than in the decade 
of the First World War. Assuming the orderly evolution 
of past trends, Europe west of Russia will reach its maxi- 
mum population about 1960.” The net numerical effect 
of the war of 1914-18 was to wipe out the the natural in- 
crease that would have resulted from the war years. Im- 
proved nutritition methods and public health practice 
combine with a liberal home furlough policy for troops to 
reduce the probable deficit of the present war. 

Partially industrialized countries—One-fifth of the 
world’s population inhabits “those parts of the world in 
which the transition to an industrial and urban economy, 
and therefore to a low fertility pattern, has not gone so 
far” as those of Western Europe and the United States. 
Included in this group are the Soviet Union, Japan, eastern 
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and southern Europe, and parts of Latin America. “Rela- 
tive population stability or actual decline in these countries 
is likely to come somewhat later than in the other group, 
but developments to date suggest that such an occurrence is 
only a matter of time.” In both advanced and semi-indus- 
trialized groups some nations will have wartime losses so 
great that in this generation their populations will not 
reach above the 1939 level. 

In summary, Dr. Kirk’s “extrapolation of past demo- 
graphic trends into the future indicates the coming end of 
population growth and the progressive aging of the popula- 
tion in Europe west of Russia. Within the continent great 
regional differences in projected future growth imply a 
major shift in population weight from west to east.” Up 
to the present time “the European population has been a 
dynamically growing element in a world of much slower 
population growth. Today the situation is reversed.” 

Agrarian countries—Striking contrast is presented by 
“the great agrarian regions of Asia and Africa, where 
fertility rates have dropped less rapidly than mortality 
rates” and in consequence the populations are rapidly in- 
creasing. Western penetration in these countries has 
brought “relative political stability, the improvement of 
agricultural techniques, and minimum standards of epi- 
demic control and famine relief. Diffusion of the standards 
and values that would limit fertility has been relatively 
slow, but it is reasonable to expect that as industrializa- 
tion and urbanization do expand, these areas also will ex- 
hibit the slowing down of population growth. . . .” 

Russia—Of Russia M. K. Gordon, research fellow 
in population studies at the American University, reports 
that the proportionate relation of the population “to that 
of all Europe will in all probability grow considerably in 
the next two decades.” Dr. Kirk comments that “the 
U.S. S. R. is rapidly closing up the cultural gap that has 
made its numbers ineffective. Its youth and growth poten- 
tial give it a resiliency with which its prewar population 
will probably be regained by 1950.” In the west, the Ger- 
mans will doubtless continue to be “the most numerous 
ethnic group and one of the most important industrial 
peoples of Europe west of the Soviet Union.” But “the 
position of the Soviet Union would appear to be adequate 
insurance against a unilateral German challenge on the 
pattern of the two World Wars.” ; 

Japan—The Japanese “‘failed to approach [their] demo- 
graphic problems with a clear realization of the funda- 
mental fact that the population was too large for achieve- 
ment of maximum per capita production in the home 
islands, but too small for the achievement of permanent and 
political domination of the three-quarters of a billion people 
in eastern Asia. Unless the human costs of the war are 
greater than those suffered by any nation in the history of 
modern warfare,” Mrs. Irene Taeuber of the Office of 
Population Research and Elwin G. Beal of the Library of 
Congress, who report on Japan, believe that “the man- 
power of Japan will increase rapidly for at least a genera- 
tion after the end of the war. . . . Seventy-five to ninety 
million Japanese cannot live,” they say, “in the home 
islands without industry and trade.” 

Moslem Areas—Egypt, if she is to provide an adequate 
livelihood for her people, must adopt the western pattern of 
health and of fertility, according to Ernest Jurkat and 
Louise K. Kiser, the first formerly and the second pres- 
ently with the Office of Population Research. Turkey, 
having better resources, is farther along the road of prog- 
ress and social processes still at work have developed “a 
modern state that assumes economic and social functions 
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whenever traditionalism blocks modernization.” In Pales- 
tine “Moslems have every prospect of remaining the 
majority group” because with “a natural increase that 
doubles the population in less than a generation, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine an immigration of economically practical 
magnitude that would overcome the Moslem lead.” 


European Relocation 


A problem less fundamental than those of long-time 
trends but presenting a need for immediate attention is 
that of population dislocation through flight or forced 
migration due to the war. Imre Ferenczi, European 
scholar formerly with the I. L. O., reports a total esti- 
mated by UNRRA of close to 20,000,000 displaced 
Europeans. Included are an estimated (and so reported 
by Robert Ley, German Labor Minister, in September) 
12,000,000 alien workers in Germany, “2,000,000 United 
Nations nationals temporarily displaced in United Nations 
European territory west of the Curzon line, and an un- 
disclosed number in Africa and Asia; 2,000,000 alien 
fugitives in the U. S. S. R., mostly from Poland, including 
some 100,000 Jews; and 2,500,000 civilian Germans sent 
abroad.” Of Europe’s estimated 9,500,000 Jews the dead 
are believed to be 4,000,000; of the remainder there are 
inside Europe 2,000,000, in the U. S. S. R., 2,400,000, and 
escaped from Europe 1,100,000. If sources of future wars 
are to be eradicated the “threatening population chaos” 
in Europe must be dealt with “in close connection with the 
general plans of demobilization, reconversion, and rehabili- 
tation.” Migration, “spontaneous, organized, or forced” 
would be a direct and speedy method of attack. Two 
important functions in the project would be the taking of 
a census of the displaced, and a “general survey of condi- 
tions of employment, migration, resettlement, and business 
opportunity.” It is possible that a renewal of over-all 
legal protection may be offered to minorities and also that 
“a constructive system of transfer and exchange” may be 
“furthered by a union of national states in regional federa- 
tions which are parts of the world security organization 
and capped by a universal Bill of Rights.” 

Successful transplantation requires that the national 
and social approaches be synchronized. It is a surgical 
operation which will require social planning and “after- 
care” if it is to avoid the infliction of wounds that would 
create new dangers. Its organization and financing should 
be international. One international agency should be 
intrusted, the writer urges, with full power to implement 
the whole program. 

The danger that mass repatriation of Germans might 
result in overpopulation (in the “social sense” only, since 
the capacity of land for the support of population is rapidly 
increasing under scientific methods of cultivation) and a 
dangerous accumulation of manpower would be avoided 
if both old and new German minorities were transferred to 
“far distant undeveloped territories of the great powers.” 
There, they could be gradually assimilated and eventually 
permitted to enjoy equality of social and economic treat- 
ment. 

Problems of Population Policy 

In a discussion of “Trends, Determinants, and Control 
in Human Fertility’ P. K. Whelpton, associate director, 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
and Clyde V. Kiser of the Milbank Memorial Fund com- 
ment that “the international imbalance in fertility poses 
serious economic and political problems.” Frank Lorimer, 
director of the Population Association of America, under 
the title “Issues of Population Policy” notes that popula- 
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tion policies are emerging as “part of the trend toward 
organized social control of human affairs.” They raise 
fundamental and obscure issues. Although international 
migration is now subjected to rigorous governmental 
control, “a fairly rapid redistribution of the proportion of 
the world’s population is actually taking place through 
differential rates of reproduction.” However, “the general 
direction of this invisible but effective redistribution is 
toward greater inequality of economic opportunity.” 

The “gross inequality” in the distribution of population 
in relation to economic resources presents a very serious 
long-time problem. “It may also present the most formid- 
able obstacle to the preservation of peace in the decades 
that lie ahead.””» And this in spite of the spurious quality of 
“lebensraum” claims to justify aggression. New methods 
are needed for the adjusting of national and international 
interests in this field which might include “(1) transfers 
of population and (2) transfers of equipment, material 
and facilities.” 

A study of Population Redistribution sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council, Dr. Lorimer reports, 
showed that “in general the free movement of individuals 
in response to economic opportunities promoted sound 
redistribution.” Moreover, “the areas of greatest and 
most stable opportunity are frequently those that super- 
ficially appear to be most congested.” Regional planning 
is emphasized “both in areas of out-migration and in areas 
of in-migration” to meet the consequences of both through 
changes in educational and economic institutions that will 
promote adjustment of individuals to opportunity, elimin- 
ate lags and reduce “waste motion,” as well as through 
the creation of additional opportunities in under-developed 
areas. 

Dr. Lorimer reviews the main national approaches to 
the problems of population. The fact that the proportion 
of the world’s labor force that can profitably be utilized 
in the production of food and raw materials is diminishing 
indicates “the importance of promoting more complex 
industrial-agricultural economies in areas which in the 
past have been developed as regions for the supply of raw 
materials.” Reconsideration of the high value generally 
put upon “the perpetuation of traditional cultures” by 
“anthropologists, liberals, and exponents of ‘enlightened 
imperialism,’ ” is needed. It may be necessary to revise 
upward the valuation now placed on the diffusion of 
“machinery, gadgets, and ideas,” and to reconsider the 
“basic importance of education and vigorous democratic 
processes.” 

The trend in Europe toward population decrease has 
developed a “struggle for population” as an important 
part of the struggle for power. Two methods of stimula- 
ting population increase are possible, first, to emphasize 
number of births without regard to circumstances, and 
secondly, to emphasize the conditions which surround the 
birth and rearing of children. Neither is effective without 
“an increased emphasis on the value of family life” and 
“effective assurance of full and constant employment.” 


Christian Support for Zionism 


In view of our report entitled “Conflict Over Palestine” 
(October 7, 1944) we wish to familiarize our readers 
with the programs of two organizations which seek to 
give concrete expression to the horror of Christian Amer- 
ica at the results of Nazi anti-Semitism and to its sympathy 
and goodwill toward the suffering Jewish people. 

The Christian Council on Palestine (70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11) has a membership of more than 2,200 


Christian ministers, with Dr. Henry A. Atkinson as chair. 
man and Dr, Carl Hermann Voss as executive secretary, 
Holding that the “Jewish problem” is a Christian problem 
because through the centuries Christians have been for 
the most part responsible for persecution of Jews, and 
convinced that “the open door of a strongly established 
and recognized Jewish homeland in Palestine offers the 


only hope for those who remain after Hitler’s holocaust,” 
the Council recommends : 


“(1) That Christian churches all over America continue 
to protest and work against anti-Jewish agitation, . . . 


“(2) That the United Nations consider the plight of the 
Jews as a paramount issue in the peace settlement ; that 
all Jews everywhere be assured the right to live in dignity 
and self-respect ; that the Jewish people, as individuals, 
be granted the God-given right to enjoy the same privileges 
of freedom and equality as others enjoy; 


“(3) That an International Bill of Rights be enacted to 
guarantee the inalienable rights of all religious, ethnic 
and cultural groups to maintain and foster their respective 
group identities on the basis of equality; that this Bill 
lay upon the governing bodies of the proposed interna- 
tional organizations, both universal and regional, a pro- 
hibition against enacting anti-Jewish laws; that nations 
be urged to pass laws making an overt act of political 
anti-Semitism a statutory crime; 


(4) That the United States take the lead in welcoming 
Jewish refugees; that the War Refugee Board be en- 
couraged to establish more free ports for the safety of 
stateless, homeless refugees in countries liberated from 
Nazi tyranny ; 


“(5) That the settlement of several million more European 
Jews in Palestine be urged; that such settlement be con- 
sidered an absolute essential .. . 


“(6) That the 1939 .. .White Paper on Palestine be with- 


drawn,... 


“(7) That the accomplishments of Jewish pioneers, . . . 
[and Jewish promises to safeguard Arab rights] receive 
their proper acknowledgment and encouragement in 
Christian thought and action ; 


“(8) That at the earliest possible date Palestine be placed 
under the protection of a trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions.” 


The American Palestine Committee (41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17) has a membership of 7,000 persons 
drawn from all walks of life, including “60 Senators, 200 
Congressmen, 26 Governors, as well as many outstanding 
leaders in the fields of education, journalism, radio, com- 
merce and labor.” Hon. Robert F. Wagner is chairman 
and Dean Howard M. LeSourd the Committee’s director. 
It seeks to express “the sympathy and goodwill of Chris- 
tian America for the movement to reestablish the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine.” The Committee urges the 
opening of Palestine to “unrestricted Jewish immigration,” 
the recognition of a Jewish right to purchase and colonize 
land in that country, and, on the attainment of a numerical 
majority of Jews, the establishment of a “Jewish Com- 
monwealth,” with the rights of all minorities guaranteed. 
The term “Jewish Commonwealth” is explained as mean- 
ing “that in Palestine, the Jewish people, by contrast with 
the countries of their dispersion, will cease to live a minor- 
ity life.” 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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